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ABSTRACT 

Population growth around the world affects Americans 
through its impact on economy, environment, safety, and health, and 
the condition of the world children will inherit. The cumulative 
evidence is strong that current rates of population growth pose 
significant and interacting risks to human well-being and are a 
legitimate concern for Americans. The demographic case is presented 
for U.S. assistance to programs that help slow population growth in 
developing countries. Furthermore lower rates of population growth 
would contribute significantly to improving people's lives. The 
population, which numbers about 5.8 billion people, grows by nearly 
90 million people each year, and it is not physically possible for 
population growth to continue long at today's levels. Sixteen key 
reasons for slowing population growth are described under the general 
headings of economic development, the environment, and safety and 
health. "Education" is key reason number 5 (pages 23-24) under the 
heading of Economic Development. The U.S. government currently 
provides its population assistance through bilateral, 
nongovernmental, and multilateral channels, but growth in U.S. 
funding for family planning and other reproductive health services 
has not kept pace with demand. The 30-year U.S. effort to make 
contraception and related health services available worldwide is 
threatened by misunderstandings and misinformation. An attachment 
explains how to write effective letters to legislators in support of 
population programs. (Contains 17 graphs, 2 tables, 2 figures, and 15 
references .) (SLD) 
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why this 
publication 



Evidence is 
strong that 
current rates 
of population 
growth pose 
significant and 
interacting risks 
to human 
well-being. 



P opulation growth around the world affects Americans through its impact 
on the economy, the environment, safety and health, and the habitability 
of the world children will inherit. Analysts have long disagreed about the 
precise impacts of population growth, which is not surprising, given the 
difficulty of tracing cause and effect in human affairs. This publication argues that 
the cumulative evidence is strong that current rates of population growth pose 
significant and interacting risks to human well-being and are a legitimate concern 
for Americans. 

The purpose here is to state the demographic case — succinctly and based as 
much as possible on the research in this field — for U.S. assistance to programs 
that help slow population growth in developing countries. This demographic 
case — that lower rates of population growth would contribute significantly to 
improving people’s lives — does not by any means provide the only reason to sup- 
port these population programs. Family planning and related health services, 
expanded education for girls, and increased economic opportunities for women 
also directly improve the lives of women and families. However, at a time when 
U.S. international involvement is increasingly under question, it is important to 
clarify all the reasons it is in our interest to support international population and 
family planning programs. 

These programs work to slow population growth chiefly by improving and 
making more widely available safe and effective family planning services that 
enable couples and individuals to have children when they choose. Without these 
programs, the pace of population growth could not have fallen as rapidly as it has 
since 1970. Most of the funding for the programs comes from the countries where 
the services are delivered. Under the U.S. aid program the cost to U.S. taxpayers 
has averaged around $500 million per year in recent years, or two dollars per 
American. While the United States has been a pioneer in support for the delivery 
of family planning services worldwide, the recognition is widespread here and 
abroad that other social strategies contribute as well to slower population growth. 
The two most important such strategies are greater access to education for girls 
and better economic opportunities for women. 
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THE REALITIES OF 
POPULATION ASSISTANCE 



Since the 1930s, surveys have consistently demonstrated that from 60 to 85 
percent of Americans believe contraception should be available to those who want 
to plan their families. Recent polls indicate as well that most Americans support 
U.S. efforts to expand access to family planning abroad. For the most part, 
Americans have a sense of fairness about this issue and feel that people in poorer 
countries should have the same capacity as Americans to have children only when 
they choose to. Yet surveys and focus groups also indicate that many Americans 
associate “population policies” with culturally suspect messages to “stop having 
so many children.” The perception appears to be widespread that few people in 
developing countries want access to birth control and that most overseas popula- 
tion programs are coercive. In recent years, misunderstanding about the relation- 
ship between family planning and abortion has further undermined political sup- 
port for the 30-year U.S. effort to help developing countries provide safe, volun- 
tary family planning services. 

The reality differs greatly from the popular perception. In developing countries, 
more than half of all married women practice family planning and nearly half use 
modern contraceptive methods. 1 One-quarter to one-half of women in develop- 
ing countries report that their last birth was either unwanted or mistimed, and 
both average family size and the number of children women report they want 
have been falling rapidly. Most women surveyed report that they do not want to 
have any more children or they do not want to have a child soon. Unfortunately, 
an estimated 120 million women who do not want to become pregnant currently 
have no access or inadequate access to safe and effective contraception. 2 

The family planning programs to which the United States contributes reach 
people directly and help them improve their own lives while also slowing popula- 
tion growth. These programs offer much needed alternatives to abortion by pro- 
viding a range of contraceptive choices to couples and individuals who seek this 
help. And the programs offer the information and counseling needed to postpone 
or avoid pregnancy without undue risk to health. In its population assistance pro- 
gram, the U.S. Agency for International Development supplies only those contra- 
ceptive methods approved for use in the United States. U.S. tax dollars do not 
support any government, agency or program that coerces people or offers them 
incentives to have fewer children. 



An estimated 
1 20 million 
women who do 
not want to 
become preg- 
nant currently 
have no access 
or inadequate 
access to safe 
and effective 
contraception. 



Under a law enacted in 1973, no U.S. funding for family planning and related 
health services pays for abortions. Although the terms family planning, contra- 
ception and abortion are often confused, those who work in the field of reproduc- 
tive health and family planning consider abortion to be the result of a family plan- 
ning failure. For whatever reason — a lack of contraceptive options or contracep- 
tive failure — an unwanted pregnancy has occurred. Evidence from Eastern 
y| Europe suggests that abortion rates tend to be highest when and where contracep- 

tive services are least available. 3 Indeed, after a widely publicized medical study 
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Most Americans 
support U.S. 

efforts to 
expand access 
to family 
planning abroad. 



raised questions about a particular brand of birth control pills in Britain in October 
1995, prompting many women to stop taking the pills, abortion rates in the country 
rose nearly 10 percent over the next three months, doubling in at least one metro- 
politan area. 4 Since unsafe abortion is responsible for an estimated 13 percent of the 
585,000 annual deaths associated with pregnancy and childbirth, providing effec- 
tive and safe contraceptive alternatives saves women’s lives. 3 

Family planning programs have assured life and health to millions of women 
and their families in other ways as well. Births that are too closely spaced or occur 
when women are too young or too old pose serious risks to the health and survival 
of mothers. Closely spaced pregnancies (less than two years apart) can raise the 
risk of death for both mothers and their children, especially where health and 
nutrition are poor. Research in Bangladesh has shown that when mothers die in 
childbirth, their babies rarely survive to the age of one year. 6 



In addition to providing powerful health benefits and alternatives to abortion, 
the spread of family planning may have contributed as much as economic and all 



Yearly Additions to World Population from 1950 to 2050 
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Yearly additions to world population may be peaking now, or could climb well into the 21st century. 
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Data: United Nations Population Division 




other factors combined to the decline in birth rates in developing countries since 
1970. 7 Not only do women who practice family planning tend to have fewer 
children, but delaying first pregnancies and spacing subsequent births through 
family planning slow the pace of population growth by stretching out the time 
between generations. 8 

U.S. leadership in family planning assistance has encouraged other countries 
and international agencies to contribute to family planning programs in develop- 
ing countries. U.S. technical and financial assistance has helped strengthen the 
commitment of governments of less developed countries to make family planning 
and related health services available to their citizens. Today, after more than three 
decades of international cooperation, almost every developing country has a gov- 
ernment-sponsored program providing at least some family planning services. 

The money contributed by the United States and other donor countries provides 
only about 25 cents out of every dollar spent on these services in developing 
countries. The other 75 cents comes from the governments of the countries 
involved and from consumers. 4 



POPULATION GROWTH: 
INTERACTING IMPACTS 
IN THE 21ST CENTURY 



Two points on the interaction of population dynamics and human well-being 
stand out. Population growth may have different impacts depending on when, 
where and how it occurs — through decreases in death rates, increases in birth 
rates, or increases in immigration. The impacts depend not just on the rate of 
growth but on the size and age structure of the existing population, the relation- 
ship between this population and such natural resources as water and cropland, 
and the adaptability of the societies in which population growth is occurring. 
Where natural resources are abundant and population density is low — as was the 
case with the United States in the 19th century — population growth can be a 
dynamic force that spurs technological innovation, industrial development and 
new political and social institutions. Where megacities approach unprecedented 
population sizes of 15 million or 20 million while plummeting water tables threat- 
en the stability of buildings — as is the case currently with Mexico City — the 
impact of additional population growth may be far more severe. The arguments 
presented here do not describe unchanging demographic laws but rather the best 
available assessments of the consequences of population growth at the end of the 
20th century. And they apply especially to developing countries, which are least 
capable of adjusting to rapid changes in population size and distribution. 



The money con- 
tributed by the 
United States 
and other donor 
countries pro- 
vides only about 
25 cents out of 
every dollar 
spent on family 
planning services 
in developing 
countries. 




The second point is that population growth influences many areas of human 
affairs. The issue is not merely food security or health or environmental quality 
or economic growth, but all this and more. All human beings, for example, influence 
the natural environment, although these influences may differ by region, culture, 
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The evidence 
presented here 
argues for pru- 
dent efforts that 
will contribute to 
a stable world 
population within 
at least the 
lifetimes of our 
children. 
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income level and individual. By increasing the scale of human activities, population 
growth amplifies these impacts, potentially to the point that they exceed the 
resilience of natural systems. Population growth encourages, for example, the 
release of greenhouse gases, which is contributing to global climate change, which 
could alter habitats and cause the loss of plant and animal species that humans 
may depend on for food, medicine or pest control. Because its impacts are so 
widespread across so many issue areas, slowing population growth would produce 
a range of mutually reinforcing benefits — a point sometimes lost when weighing 
population policies against alternatives in specific issue areas. 

In our lifetimes, humanity has become a force on the planet that rivals nature. 
The reasons for this are complex and linked to changes not only in human popu- 
lation but in technology, consumption patterns, unequal distribution of wealth 
and the choices made by people, businesses and governments. Research on these 
issues is far from complete. At some point, however, the cumulative weight of 
the evidence presented here argues for prudent efforts that will contribute to a 
stable world population within at least the lifetimes of our children. The need is 
not to control population growth. Governments cannot control childbearing and 
attempts to do so have sometimes led to coercive approaches to reproduction that 
violate human rights. The need is rather to expand the power individuals have 
over their own lives, especially by enabling them to choose how many children to 
have and when to have them. 

This may seem paradoxical to those who associate the term population policies 
with the idea of urging people to have fewer children for the sake of future popu- 
lation size. Rather, because women and men already want to have fewer children, 
they will do so when they can put into effect their own choices on childbearing 
safely and affordably. In wealthy countries like the United States and Japan, well 
over 80 percent of women say they want to discontinue or at least postpone child- 
bearing. In Asia, Latin America and even in sub-Saharan Africa, the percentage 
reporting this conviction tends to be lower, but it is still consistently over 50 percent. 10 

This is not to say that there is no role for policies and programs that result in 
further reductions in the number of children women want to have. Women with 
several years of schooling, for example, tend to delay motherhood and give birth 
to fewer children." This also appears to be true of women who earn income. 12 
Access to family planning and related health services and access to education and 
income producing opportunities for women are thus mutually supportive. Together, 
such efforts could result in a stable world population at levels only somewhat 
higher than today’s before the middle of the next century. In combination with 
ambitious efforts to manage the planet’s natural resource base and to improve 
social and economic justice, population stabilization could help bring about a global 
society that remains dynamic, yet confident and secure about its long-term future. 

Population change and its impact on our world are neither too overpowering 
nor too controversial for us to address. Population growth results from the collective 
actions of billions of human beings. Our overall impact is determined not only by 
our numbers but by our behavior. Each of us can make a difference, not only by 
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Why Population Matters 



The need is to 
expand the 
power individuals 
have over their 
own lives. 



the decisions we make for our own lives but through the conditions we help create 
for others to make choices freely. We can support more public discussion of 
population issues and speak or write about the need for family planning and 
related health services to news media, to our representatives in Congress and to 
the President. 

Americans have a long tradition of offering a helping hand to those in need 
both at home and abroad. Making sure that individuals and couples who want to 
plan their families can do so is one of the most important ways to help others, 
which in turn helps make the world more secure for us all. 



Projected Population of Developed & Developing Countries 
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Why Population Matters 



SOME POPULATION 
FACTS AND FIGURES: 




^he world’s human population currently 
numbers about 5.8 billion people, and 
the figure grows by nearly 90 million 
people each year, or around 240,000 
each day. 1 This annual addition to population is 
historically unprecedented. It stems in large part 
from the size of current population. The growth 
rate itself has actually declined since 1970, from 
about 2 percent to about 1.5 percent today. 
However, because this rate is applied to a much 
larger population than in 1970 — when world popu- 
lation stood at 3.7 billion people — the added year- 
ly increments are larger. If the population growth 
rate does not fall further, world population will 
double by the year 2040. 2 



While Asia’s population growth rate is lower than ^ 
those of Latin America and Africa, the vast continent '-1 
has three-fifths of the world’s people and thus\ 

...*1 

adds more people to world population thamany:,. T'l 
other continent. Population density is also gr eates t^T;^T 
in Asia, with more than 282 persons per square 
mile. This compares with 60 persons per square 
mile in Latin America and the Caribbean, 62 per- 
sons per square mile in Africa, and 73 persons per 
square mile in the United States. 5 Comparisons of 
population density can be misleading, however, 
since the natural resources on which human life 
depends — fresh water, farmland and forests, for 
example — are unevenly distributed across islands 
and continents. 



It took all of history up to the early 1800s for world 
population to reach 1 billion people, and until 1960 
to reach 3 billion. Today, the world gains 1 billion 
people every 1 1 years. 3 




Population in most industrialized countries contin- 
ues to grow through either natural increase (result- 
ing from more births in a country than deaths) or 
immigration, or both. In the United States, natural 
increase is about 0.6 percent a year, while total 
population growth is around 1 percent. Nonetheless, 
more than 90 percent of the world’s population 
growth is occurring in developing countries in Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. The rates of natural 
increase on these continents vary, however, from 
1.6 percent in Asia and 1.9 percent in Latin America 
and the Caribbean to 2.8 percent in Africa. 4 

1 ® 

ERJC 



It is not physically possible for population growth 
to continue for long at today’s levels. The current 
size of human population, and the additions made 
to it each year, are unprecedented in history. There 
is also the sheer power of continuing exponential 
growth to consider. One demographer calculated 
in 1974 that at then-current growth rates, in seven 
centuries only one square foot of land would be 
available for each human being. Within 6,000 
years, the mass of humanity would form a sphere 
expanding outward from the earth at the speed of 
light. 6 Population growth rates have declined since 
the publication of these calculations, but the point 
remains. Growth rates similar to those of today 
cannot continue indefinitely. 
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The power of exponential growth is sometimes 
illustrated by the story of a pond lily that doubles 
its extent every day. If it takes the lily a year to fill 
the pond, it takes a full 364 days to fill half the 
pond. Only on the last day of the lily’s expansion 
are the limits obvious. Human beings, of course, 
are not lilies. Nonetheless, we, too, need water, air 
and nutrients to survive, and the planet’s supply of 
all of these is finite. Within a century or two — a 
blink of an eye in humanity’s time on earth — pop- 
ulation growth will decline significantly from cur- 
rent rates or end altogether. Today’s rapid popula- 
tion growth is thus a relatively brief interlude in 
humanity’s experience. The biggest question is 
whether this growth will slow or end due to 
decreases in birth rates or increases in death rates, 
or both. In the words of population scientist Joel 
E. Cohen, “The finiteness of the Earth guarantees 
that there are ceilings on human numbers.” 7 




Even if a considerably larger population than 
today’s could live safely and sustainably in balance 
with the earth’s resources, population momentum 
would remain a concern. Population momentum is 
the tendency of any population with a high propor- 
tion of young people to continue growing for some 
time even after women begin having two children 
each, on average. (This is called “replacement fer- 
tility,” because each couple replaces themselves 
numerically in the population.) When there are 
many people of childbearing age and relatively 
fewer old people near the end of their lives, even 
two-child families on average will produce births 
well in excess of deaths, and this will be true until 
roughly equal numbers of people are in each age 
group. The colossal momentum of population 
growth has been compared to the long stopping 
distance of a large, fully loaded truck. Because of 
past population growth, an unusually high propor- 
tion of today’s world population consists of young 
people just entering their childbearing years. This 
contributes to the substantial population momen- 



tum that is a critical demographic factor today and 
will be for some time. Demographers project that if 
women began having just two children on average 
today, population would still grow from today’s 5.8 
billion to more than 8 billion before stabilizing in 
the next century. 

The power of population momentum, along with 
other drivers of population growth, multiplies the 
physical momentum embedded in two of the most 
worrisome environmental trends. In the case of 
climate change, global temperatures are likely to 
continue climbing for decades even after concen- 
trations of heat-trapping greenhouse gases reach 
stable levels in the atmosphere. This is because the 
oceans store vast amounts of heat in their depths, 
which delays the greenhouse warming experi- 
enced at the earth’s surface. In the case of the 
extinction of plant and animal species, the popula- 
tions of some of these species may be past reviv- 
ing due to current loss of habitat or overharvesting 
by humans, even though individuals of the species 
may linger for several more generations. The 
future growth of human numbers, some of it from 
population momentum, adds to the pressures that 
build momentum into climate change and the 
ongoing loss of biological diversity. 




Population momentum can be eased significantly 
by policies that encourage women to delay child- 
bearing, as this stretches out the time between 
generations. By one estimate, the total population 
of developing countries could stabilize with 1.2 
billion fewer people than would otherwise be the 
case, if the average age of childbearing were 
delayed in these countries by five years. 8 In many 
countries women have fewer than two children 
each on average, which helps slow population 
growth. Nonetheless, societies and nations will not 
have the luxury of halting population growth at 
whatever point in the future they decide it presents 
serious problems. The process of stabilizing popu- 
lation will almost certainly take decades. 



Why Population Matters 



Since I960, a revolution in childbearing has 
occurred, and this revolution underlies the global 
slowdown in population growth. Women gave birth 
to more than five children on average 36 years 
ago. Today, around the world women on average 
give birth to three children — fewer than ever 
before in human history. In order to stabilize world 
population while maintaining low death rates, 
average births will need to total about two chil- 
dren per woman. There is strong evidence that 
the average fertility rate in developing countries of 
3.4 children would fall at least half way to this crit- 
ical level if all unintended pregnancies could be 
avoided. 9 Average fertility rates are already at or 
below two in almost all industrialized countries, 
although even in some of these countries (notably 
the United States) high proportions of pregnancies 
are unintended. In high-fertility countries in sub- 
Saharan Africa, where women often report a pref- 
erence for large families or “all the children God 
sends,” between 36 and 55 percent of women 
report that their most recent birth was mistimed or 
unwanted. 10 In India, average family size has fallen 
from 5.3 children per woman in 1970 to 3.6 chil- 
dren per woman in 1992." In Vietnam, where the 
average number of children per woman has 
dropped from almost 4 in the early 1990s to 3 
today, the average desired by just married women 
is 2.3. 12 




The use of contraception in developing countries 
has grown by a factor of 10 or more since the 
1960s, 13 indicating that for hundreds of millions 
of couples and women, family planning serves a 
critical human need. In developing countries out- 
side of China, almost 250 million women 14 — a 
number almost as large as the entire population of 
the United States — use modern methods of con- 
traception, indicating how popular family plan- 
ning has become in the last few decades. An esti- 
mated 120 million women would like to avoid 
pregnancy but are not using any form of contra- 
ception. Many more women are undoubtedly 
using contraceptives irregularly or inappropriately 




because they have too little contraceptive infor- 
mation and method choice. 



Despite the slowdown in world population growth 
rates, the number of couples and women who are 
in their childbearing years is growing rapidly today. 
This is the population directly served by family 
planning. Meeting the needs of this population — - 
or just staying even with the growth in demand- 
will take a major global effort. The.number of 
women in their childbearing years in.developing 
countries is now growing by about 24 million each 
year. 15 While world population as a whole is grow- ' 
ing at 1.5 percent annually, this population — 
women in developing countries between the ages 
of 15 and 49 — is now growing much faster, at 
about 2.3 percent annually. This is equivalent to a 
nation the size of Peru being added each year to 
the numbers of women in their childbearing years. 
Even if governments put no further effort into 
expanding the reach of family planning services, 
they would have to increase their spending by well 
over 2 percent annually, not including inflation, 
just to keep the proportion of women served by 
family planning from falling. 



Based on the recent history of fertility and 
population growth, the challenge is not to reverse 
the dominant population trends but to accelerate 
them. If current trends in population growth, 
desired family size, fertility and family planning 
use are encouraged and supported, world population 
might not double by the middle of the 21st centu- 
ry — or ever. Population growth has not slowed 
down by happenstance, however. It has slowed 
because more couples and women than ever before 
want to plan their families — and because govern- 
ments, private organizations and dedicated indi- 
viduals are struggling to provide the knowledge 
and means to plan families effectively, with sound 
information, a range of choices and a reasonable 
assurance of health for women and their children. 
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Why Population Matters: Key Reasons 




economic growth 
and world trade 

Slowing population growth will help poorer countries develop 
economically, enhancing their ability to participate in world 
trade.This can only benefit the U.S. economy, which is the 
world's largest. 
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While the influence of population growth on 
economic development is controversial, the weight 
of scholarly opinion today supports the view that 
the poorest countries would be more likely to 
achieve reasonable growth rates in per capita 
income if their rates of population growth fell 
through declines in birth rates . 1 The connection 



between economic and population growth is often 
confused by a chicken-and-egg dilemma: Economic 
growth often leads to declines in death rates and 
increases in immigration, both of which contribute 
to population growth, so it can sometimes appear 
that economic and population growth go hand in 
hand. When the discussion is narrowed to the rela- 
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Researchers studying correlations among labor and 
economic outputs and population growth rates in 
54 countries from 1 970 to 1 992 found that workers 
in those countries with high economic output and 
relatively slow population growth fared much bet- 
ter, on average, than those in countries with lower 
economic output and faster population growth. 



(Economic and population growth data from 1970 to 1992. 
Labor force and unemployment growth from 1 980 to 1991. 
Unemployment rates from most recent year available.) 
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Data: World Bank and International Labour Organization. 
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